sky. A grotto formed the bottom of the wild, narrow cut in the
form of a jagged arrow through which the sea penetrated the coast
with its thousand twists and turns.

Jean-Francois was lying on the sand at the bottom of the cove
and so close to the water that the longest waves wet his bare
feet. He was wearing a pair of duck trousers rolled up to his knees,
an old wool sweater., and felt wonderfully comfortable in his light,
loose clothes. At regular intervals he would shut his eyes, the
better to hear what was happening in the hollow of the night and
the better to see afterwards. Jean-Frangois had learned this in the
reconnaissance corps during his watches, and he had learned to
foil the mirages of the darkness that form enemies and fear out
of nothing.

A light flurry lashed the sand. Jean-Francois was glad to feel
it subside. He was not afraid of a heavy sea. Of all the exercises
in which he excelled, nautical games were those he did best. He
knew his strength. He knew his skill. Even in bad weather he was
sure he could bring that skiff that lay within reach of his hand to
the British vessel. But Jean-Francois preferred a calm sea for his
passenger. Perhaps he did not have good sea-legs.

Jean-Frangois shut his eyes and now he was nothing more than
a kind of listening antenna. Nothing stirred around him but the
waves. Very far up, on the road that wound along the broken
coast, a motor droned feebly. It might be the Bison's car. Jean-
Frangois raised his eyelids. It was strange to think that the chief
would soon take his place in the boat, and that he had the dimen-
sions and the weight of the whole world. Felix's group, even Felix
himself, had" never approached him. He was without a name and
without form and yet on his orders one went to prison, to torture,
to death. He made arms drop from heaven and ammunition surge
from the sea. His existence -was enveloped in a kind of sacred
cloud. His departures had all the magnificence of a theatrical
wonder. Coming from no one knew where, he was about to be
swallowed up by the sea.

And here Jean-Frangois, who never thought about serious
things, was going to serve as a ferryman to the big chief, to the
one who planned, organised and commanded everything. Jean-
Frangois derived no feeling of pride from this, but a kind of
gaiety. "The summit and the base of the pyramid meet," he
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